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THE NICHOLS MO-SO MANUSCRIPT 


By BERTHOLD LAUFER, Ph.D. 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


That charming book, ‘‘Through Hidden Shensi,’’ made the late M 
Francis H. Nichols widely known to the public, but few are acquainte 
with his high aspirations in attempting to acquire the Tibetan language }y 
leading a solitary life for a considerable time in the lama monastery 6 
Wei-si in the prefecture of Li-kiang, Ytin-nan Province.’ On arriving 
Mandalay, Burma, on September 20, 1904, he sent the following note: ‘‘M 
greatest treasure I enclose. It is a book in the Ton-ke, the original languag 
of the Mo-so tribe, who now speak and write Tibetan. Books like this on 
are exceedingly rare and difficult to obtain. I consider myself fortunate 1 
having secured this manuscript. Part of it I have been able to translate.’ 

It is a pleasure to respond to the request of the American Geographic 
Society for some comment on this rare and valuable Mo-so manuscript whic 
he presented to the Society. The designation Ton-ke, which is used by Mr 
Nichols, is composed of ton, or what other travelers style tong-pa, the nam 
for the shamans, or sorcerers, of the Mo-so, and the word ke (Tibetan skad 
pronounced ka), which means ‘‘language.’’ The hope that the partia 
translation of the manuscript might be preserved has unfortunately no 
been fulfilled. Mr. Nichols’ mother, Mrs. William C. Nichols, of Evansto 
Ill., states that this translation has not been found in his papers, or ha 
never reached her. 

At present the Mo-so inhabit the Chinese prefectures of Li-kiang an 
Ho-k‘ing in the province of Yiin-nan. They represent the remnants of 
once powerful and more extended tribe (or even several tribes), whic 
belong to the Tibeto-Burmese stock of the large Indo-Chinese family. Thei 
idiom, as far as we can judge at present, shows decided affinities witll 
Tibetan and Lo-lo; it is, however, not merely a Tibetan dialect, but an inde 
pendent language with peculiar characteristics. The name Mo-so is applie 
to them by the Chinese and presents the combination of two tribal names 
Mo and So. They style themselves Na-shi, and are called by the Tibetan 
Jang. The latter term appears in Kara-jang, the medieval designation fot 
the province of Ytin-nan, applied to the latter by Marco Polo and the Per 
sian historian Rashid-eddin. 

For all that we know thus far about the history of this people we areé 
indebted to the records of the Chinese. The Mo-so are first mentioned under 
the T‘ang dynasty (608-916). Toward the end of the eighth century they 


1 An account of lamasery life at Wei-si from Mr. Nichols’ diary was published in the Bull. Amer. 
Geogr. Soc., Vol. 47, 1915, pp. 100-114, where further details of his travels in China may be found. 
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were subjugated by Yi-mou-siin, ruler of the kingdom of Nan-chao in 
Yiin-nan, which was composed of members of the Tai or Shan stock, the 
ancestors of the subsequent Siamese. Under the Sung dynasty, Mong-ts‘u, 
the chief of the Mo-so, captured the town of Li-kiang. The Mongols, after 
their conquest of Yiin-nan, established two departmental districts in the 
Mo-so territory, called Tsaghan-jang and Kara-jang, that is, ‘‘ White and 
Black Jang.”’ 

In former times the Mo-so were very warlike tribesmen, fighting many a 
battle with their Tibetan neighbors, and were even bold enough to invade the 
southeastern portions of Tibet. The memory of this heroic age is pre- 
served in the great national epic poem of the Tibetans, the Gesar Saga, 
divided into three sections, one of which is devoted to the struggle of the 
Tibetan warriors with the Mo-so. 

There is a Chinese chronicle devoted to the history of the chiefs of 
Li-kiang, who from the year 1382 bore the family name Mu. This work 
has been translated and interpreted by E. Chavannes.? It contains an 
interesting genealogy of the Mo-so chieftains from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the first part of the seventeenth century. To the industry of 
P. Cordier, the eminent bibliographer of the literature relating to Eastern 
Asia, we owe an excellent summary of what has been written on the Mo-so.® 
This study also contains a Mo-so vocabulary. 

What renders the Mo-so particularly interesting is a peculiar picto- 
graphic system of writing and a religious literature composed in it and 
extant in a number of manuscripts. T. de Lacouperie, the versatile orien- 
talist, was the first to take an interest in this matter and to publish facsimiles 
of two Mo-so manuscripts procured by Captain W. Gill and* Father 
A. Desgodins.* He made several very ingenious observations on the script, 
but owing to lack of information he was unable to make a statement as to 
the contents of the manuscripts. The beginning of the same manuscript 
acquired by Desgodins was reproduced also by G. Devéria,® likewise without 
explanation. Prince Henri d’Orléans brought back five Mo-so manuscripts 
from his journey in 1895-96 and figured the first three pages of two of them, 
accompanied by a translation and transcription of one of the texts.°® 
The first scholarly contribution to Mo-so literature was made by Mon- 
sieur Charles-Eude Bonin, at present Consul-General of France in Montreal, 
Canada.? In 1895 he was charged with a mission along the borders of 


2Documents historiques et géographiques relatifs 4 Li-kiang, T‘oung Pao, 1912, pp. 565-653; also 
reprinted in the work of J. Bacot: Les Mo-so, pp. 127-215 (Leiden, 1913). 

3 T‘oung Pao, 1908, pp. 663-688 (compare also his article on the Mo-so in Journ. des Savants, 1911, 
Pp. 129-134). : 

4T. de Lacouperie: Beginnings of Writing in Central and Eastern Asia, pp. 45-50, Plates I-III (London, 
1894). The manuscripts were first published in the Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1885. 

5 La frontiére sino-annamite, p. 166 (Paris, 1886). 

6 In his book ‘‘Du Tonkin aux Indes,” pp. 364-367. 

7 Note sur un manuscrit Mosso, Actes du onzidme Congr. Intern. des Orientalistes, 24 section, pp. 1-10, 
Paris, 1898. This article is reprinted and generally accessible in the author’s book ‘‘ Les royaumes des 
neiges: Etats himalayens,” pp. 281-296 (Paris, 1911). 
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Tibet and had the opportunity of traversing, as the first white man, the 
territory of the Mo-so. He visited also its capital, Li-kiang, and wa 
fortunate enough to secure a Mo-so manuscript from a native priest, a 
so-called tong-pa (in Chinese, to-pa). The latter are the shamanisti¢ 
sorcerers representing the aboriginal form of religion that obtained in times 
prior to the introduction of Buddhism among the Mo-so people from Tibet. 
A certain affiliation still exists between the Buddhism of Mo-so land and the 
Lamaist church of Lhasa. Capable Mo-so men are recruited by the Tibetan 
lamas for the ecclesiastic army and sent to Lhasa in order to receive the 
benefit of a religious and theological education. Despite this official con- 
version to Buddhism the adherents of the primitive native religion stil 
hold their ground, and it is their principal ritual that is contained in the 
book secured by M, Bonin. The poor tong-pa who transmitted it to him 
secretly made a translation of the first six pages into Chinese, which was 
recorded by a Chinese interpreter, and it is on this Chinese version that 
M. Bonin’s French rendering is based. The original manuscript, unfortw- 
nately, is not reproduced by him, but we trust that M. Bonin, in the interest 
of science, will be induced to publish it in the near future. The description 
given of the manuscript shows that in its technical make-up and appearance 
it comes very near to the manuscript of Mr. Nichols. Like the latter, it 
is an album of oblong size, comprising twelve folios of very strong paper, 
the verso and recto of each leaf being inscribed, save the last page, which 
is decorated with designs of red flowers. The two sides of the first folio 
are occupied with representations of deities and objects of the cult. The 
ten following folios are covered with colored hieroglyphs peculiar to the 
writing of the tong-pa, and on each page distributed over three horizontal 
lines, each line being divided by vertical strokes into two or three sections. 
These form a series of rectangular enclosures, the characters of each quad- 
rangle representing a phrase, so that the vertical lines assume the function 
of our punctuation. M. Bonin insists on the strictly hieroglyphic character 
of Mo-so writing, saying that nearly all characters directly picture the 
object for which they are intended. Likewise he lays emphasis on the 
indigenous origin of the system, which appears not to contain any elements 
borrowed from the script of the Lo-lo or the Chinese. The notable foreign 
elements seem to him rather to be derived from India, as, for instance, 
the design of the svastika, which is expressive of the idea of bounty. 
According to the vocabulary of J. Bacot® the symbol of the svastika would 
mean a “‘remedy.’’ The manuscript of M. Bonin is the only one thus far 
known in which pigments are applied to the characters: that of Mr. Nichols 
and all others are written exclusively in black Chinese ink, and, apparently, 
not with a brush, but by means of a pointed wooden stylus, such as is in 
vogue among all present Tibetan tribes and as was employed also by the 
ancient Chinese in times prior to the invention of the writing-brush. In 


8 Les Mo-so, p. 103. 
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the Bonin manuscript the colors seem to bear out a symbolic significance, 
the idea of ‘‘earth,’’ for instance, being conveyed by a blue band covered 
with bunches of grass. 

It is difficult to form an opinion on the translation of the Mo-so ritual, 
as it is offered by M. Bonin. He himself admits that it should not be 
regarded as definite, but simply as an essay to make out a coherent concept 
of the ideographic characters, which merely convey notions of realistic 
objects without being capable of expressing the verb. A great antiquity is 
ascribed to his text, regarded as the product of indigenous religious thought, 
the original being traced to an epoch when the Mo-so were not yet in con- 
tact with Chinese or Mongols, and under their chief Mong-ts‘u conquered 
the territory of Li-kiang. This conclusion is tempting, but it can be 
accepted only with certain strictures. First of all, the Indian-Buddhist 
influence transmitted through the medium of Tibet is quite apparent in this 
brief text, as particularly shown by the thirty-three spirits of heaven, which 
are mentioned twice. Every one familiar with Buddhist literature knows 
that these are the thirty-three gods, headed by Indra, of the Brahmanic 
heaven. Among the offerings made to the gods by the family we note 
“tobaeco,’’ and this is a recent element giving rise to suspicion. To be sure, 
it may be a subsequent interpolation smuggled into a text of older date, but 
a sacred ritual that is thus impaired and modernized can hardly lay claim 
to that purity of native atmosphere with which it is credited.® Be this as 
it may, the great merits of M. Bonin as a pioneer worker in the field of 
Mo-so literature remain uncontested. 

An essential progress in the advance of Mo-so studies is signaled by the 
recent work of J. Bacot.1° This energetic traveler and explorer has made 
not only most interesting contributions to the life and religion of the people 
but has furthered a great deal also our knowledge of their language and 
systems of writing. He is the first to have revealed the interesting fact that 
the Mo-so have not, as had hitherto been believed, merely one system of writ- 
ing, but that they have at least two. Besides the pictograpic method there 
is a syllabic script; and the latter, again, appears in combination with the 
former, as the Japanese combine the syllabary of their Katakana or 
Hiragana with the Chinese characters. In its style and outward appear- 
ance the marks of the Mo-so syllabic system bear a certain resemblance to 


9 Among the many curiosities of the Tibetan-English Dictionary, published in 1902 by Sarat Chandra 
Das, the well-known Bengali student of Tibetan and explorer of Tibet, we read (p. 565) that the evil drug 
tobaceo (in Tibetan tha-ma-kha) appeared in ancient time about one hundred years after the death of 
Buddha, which would yield the date 377 B. C., and that mention is made of tobacco also in the writings of 
a lama who is dated in the twelfth century A.D. In 1908 I enjoyed the privilege of spending several 
months in “‘ Lhasa Villa,’’ the house of Das in Darjeeling, and when one evening, in the course of a 
learned conversation with him, I ventured to draw his attention to this chronological anomaly and the 
post-Columbian introduction of tobacco into Europe and Asia, he replied, “ This is your tradition, and 
that (pointing to the passage in his dictionary) is our tradition; and our traditions certainly are as good 
as yours.” 

10Les Mo-so: Ethnographie des Mo-so, leurs religions, leur langue et leur écriture, par J. Bacot. 
Avec les documents historiques et géographiques relatifs 4 Li-kiang par E. Chavannes (Leiden, 1913, 41 
plates and a map). , 
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the Gnmun alphabet of the Koreans; and the reason presumably is that, 
like the latter, it may be traceable to the Indian Devanagari or an allied | 
alphabet. It is needless, however, to speculate on this point, as we are 
ignorant at present of the origin and history of the Mo-so syllabary, 
M. Bacot has published seven plates containing so-called Dharani (mystic 
prayer forms, spells, and charms) composed in this style of writing; and if 
the syllabary is with predilection chosen for this class of Buddhist literature, 
we may presume with some degree of probability that this script received 
its impetus from India. On pages 68-117 of his book a very useful list of 
Mo-so words is given with their pictographic and syllabic characters. Asa 
foundation it is excellent, though it is certainly not complete, as we meet in 
the Mo-so texts numerous characters not yet explained. Our knowledge of 
the Mo-so grammar being only of the most rudimentary kind (the diction- 
ary remains as yet to be made), it is impossible to decipher Mo-so manu- 
scripts at home in the study. Such researches, naturally, can be pursued 
only in the field, in the midst of the Mo-so, with the assistance of native 
scholars or learned priests. It is hoped that some of the French missionaries 
who applied themselves so successfully to the study of the Lo-lo will soon 
attack also the Mo-so problem. 

As regards the origin of the pictograph system of writing, M. Bacot 
reiterates the very interesting theory which had already been advanced by 
T. de Lacouperie.’* He supposes that it is identical with the script which 
is said to have been in vogue among the Tibetan shamans prior to the seventh 
century. Forgotten in Tibet, it would have survived among the Mo-so, 
while its traces may still be recognized in certain pictorial charts employed 
by the Tibetans for purposes of magic. It is very likely that the realistic 
and partially conventionalized designs now serving the expression of ideas 
were in their origin religious symbols utilized in magic rites and devil 
exorcisms, or even purely ornamental motives. Certain it is that, in the 
Same manner as the peculiar writing of the Lo-lo, the pictographs of the 
Mo-so bear no relation to those of the Chinese and are entirely independent 
in their origin and development. The Chinese Chronicle of Li-kiang relates 
that Nien-pao A-tsung, the son of the ancestor of the Mo-so chiefs, invented 
a system of writing for his country in the twelfth century, but we are left 
in ignorance as to what this writing was. 

The Mo-so manuscript of Mr. Nichols consists of nine oblong folio leaves, — 
measuring 28.3 x 9.7 em. and sewed together on the left-hand margin by 
means of treble yellow-silk threads. The peculiar size is derived from that 
of Tibetan books, which, on their part, imitate the palm-leaf manuscripts of 
India. The writing, done by means of black Chinese ink, is apparently 
accomplished with a bamboo or wooden stylus. The paper is stiff and heavy 
and has assumed a yellowish brown color. Dr. C. F. Millspaugh, Curator 


ty Compare W.G. Aston: Writing, Printing, and the Alphabet in Corea, Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1895, 


12 Beginnings of Writing, p. 48. 
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of Botany in the Field Museum, who has a wide experience in the study 
of Oriental papers, has been good enough to examine the paper of this 
manuscript, with the following result: ‘‘The paper employed in the fashion- 
ing of this book,’’ he remarks, ‘‘is manufactured from the bark of Streblus 
asper, a rigid shrub or small, gnarled tree, belonging to the same botanical 
family (Moraceae) that includes the paper mulberry. The tree is found 
in the dryer parts of India from Rohilkhand eastward and southward to 
Travancore, Penang, and the Andaman Islands. It is prevalent also in 
Cochin-China, Siam, and the Malayan Islands. In Siam it forms the pulp 
for the famous Laos paper. There the bark is known as Khoi bark. In Siam 
the bundles of bark are soaked in water for two days, then steamed with 
lime for the same period, shredded, placed in earthen jars and steeped in 
clear water and lime for a few days, washed free of lime, beaten to a pulp 
with wooden mallets, floated in water where the flakes of unmacerated bark 
and knots are picked out, and finally floated out, squeezed, and layered into 
the thickness desired for pressure and drying into paper.’’ 

Four pages of the manuscript, which consists of nine folios of two pages 
each, are reproduced herewith.1* The title of the work is written in the 
center of the front cover (Fig. 1), occuying two lines enclosed by rectangles, 
the symbols running from the left to the right, as is the case also in the 
Tibetan alphabet. 

The verso of the first folio (Fig. 2) contains three mythological repre- 
sentations which stand outside of the frame of the text proper, that begins 
with the second folio. They are, so to speak, miniatures intended as book- 
decoration and selected with due regard to the contents and purport of 
the book. As will be seen, they even afford an important clue to reveal to 
us its subject-matter. The idea of placing miniatures in front of the book 
is borrowed from the Tibetans, who on their part have been inspired by 
traditions inflowing from India. The Lama artists are masters in the 
execution of exquisite miniature painting in colors,—gold, silver, or black,— 
Spread over the covers or the pages of a book. The animal on the left- 
hand side of the Nichols manuscript is a tiger, well characterized by the 
shape of the head and the stripes of the skin. This identification is con- 
firmed by a note of Mr. Nichols himself, who has accompanied it with a 
pencil-mark reading tag. The latter word (written stag) is the general 
Tibetan designation for the tiger and probably is also the corresponding 
Mo-so word for it.14 In the shamanism of Tibet (as well as in the shaman- 
istic religions of Siberian peoples, particularly the Amur tribes) the tiger 
plays the réle of a powerful deity. The central figure of Figure 2 repre- 
sents a subject of purely Indian mythology, the bird Garuda, the companion 
and riding-beast of the god Vishnu. He is the inveterate enemy of the 


18 Students desiring more information may consult the manuscript in the Society’s library.—Ebi?T. Nore. 

14M. Bacot (loc. cit., p. 108) gives Ja as the Mo-so term for the tiger, which is also the word of the Lo-lo. 
D'Ollone (Langues des peuples non chinois de la Chine, p. 64, Paris, 1912) gives the Mo-so word in the form 
ta which is the same as Nichols’ tag. 
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serpent-demons, the Naga, and constantly engaged with them in a strugele 
of destruction. The Mo-so representation is perfectly in accordance with, 
indeed, an exact reproduction of what we meet in Tibetan art, and familiar 
to all students of Tibetan iconography. The bird is outlined en face with 
outspread wings, soaring above the clouds, with triangular hooked beak, seiz- 
ing in its claws a snake whose head droops toward the left. The Naga is 
an inhabitant of the water, and accordingly we see a sketch of wave-lines 
along the lower margin, being symbolic of the watery element. The Garuda 
is supposed to have wrested the Naga from its abode; and the latter, as 
indicated by the downward position of its head, makes a supreme effort 
to be restored to its former home. Mr. Nichols has made here a pencil-note 
‘“phoenix,’’ which may be an erroneous explanation given by his Chinese 
interpreter. ) 

The most interesting of all is the figure on the right-hand side of this 
page. We note what appears as a male deity clad with a panther’s skin and 
boots of Chinese style, and crowned with a five-lobed diadem. He stands 
with straddling feet over a nude figure which lies on its back. In his right 
hand he brandishes a rattle-staff (known in Sanskrit as khakkara), and in 
his left a tambourine (damaruw) or cymbal. This figure is well known as 
that of the great Indian magician Padmasambhava, the ‘‘lotus-born,’’ who 
introduced a degenerate form of Buddhism into Tibet toward the middle 
of the eighth century. He conjured and overpowered the native demons 
but assimilated all of them to the pantheon of Civaitie gods, which he intro- 
duced. He became the founder of a sect known as the Old Church, in 
distinction from the subsequent Reformed Church, organized by Tsong: 
kha-pa. The later generations canonized him as the. most efficient saint 
and the second Buddha; and the common people, particularly. of Sikkim 
and eastern Tibet, still worship him directly as a god. An immense litera 
ture, written in Tibetan and Lepcha, has crystallized around this interest 
ing personage: a bulky biography, teeming with miracles and romantic 
adventures, and numerous other books have been produced in his honor. 
Only a small fraction of these works has thus far been made accessible in 
translations: H. Schlagintweit, A. Griinwedel, and the present writer have 
contributed several monographs to the subject. 

In the work of J. Bacot (Pl. xvi) we find the reproduction of a Mo-s0 
painting representing the same personage. He occupies the center of the 
picture, being surrounded by four smaller effigies of himself, differing solely 
in the posture of the hands and feet. Beneath we see a tiger facing a bull, 
the two being separated by a censer from which burning incense flames 
up and on which six death’s heads are figured. On the top is shown a— 
Garuda standing in clouds and holding a serpent in its beak and between 
its claws. This picture, accordingly, comprises all essential elements con- 
tained on the inner title-page of our Mo-so book. M. Bacot has termed 
this image Tumbashera, who, according to him, is identical with Sherab- 
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_mi-vo, the mythical founder of the Tibetan Bon sect. As seen also by 
M. Bacot, however, the Mo-so legends connected with Tumbashera contain 
vestiges of the Buddha legend (as, for instance, the story of his birth from 
his mother’s armpit), and, on the other hand, show a strong resemblance 
40 the tradition of Padmasambhava. The case is such that the whole 
Buddha legend has been plagiarized and transferred to the revered saint 
Padmasambhava. .The Tibetan people in general do not care much for the 
life of Buddha, but they are keenly interested in that of his prophet; and 
thus the conclusion is justified that also the Mo-so, who are surrounded by 
Tibetan tribes adhering to Padmaism rather than Buddhism, are driven to 
the same tendency. There is positive evidence forthcoming from the 
Nichols manuseript for the fact that this book deals with a legend taken 
from the cycle of Padmasambhava: it is adorned with his portrait on the 
page preceding the text, and this is a safe criterion to warrant the con- 
clusion that the text can have only Padmasambhavya as its subject. If there- 
fore his portrait, as assured by M. Bacot, is styled Tumbashera by the Mo-so, 
this would mean that Tumbashera is the Mo-so designation for Padmasam- 
bhava. Thus the not unimportant result is assured that the Nichols manu- 
script represents a chapter or a story from the legendary biography of this 
saint, a book celebrated all over Tibet and Mongolia. 

It is evident also that many other Mo-so manuscripts are nothing but 
detached chapters from the same work in Mo-so translation. To these 
belongs the manuscript published by T. de Lacouperie,” as proved by the 
image of Padmasambhava outlined in the beginning of the first page. Here, 
in correspondence with numerous Tibetan statues and paintings, he holds 
in his left hand a skull-bowl supposed to be filled with blood. The title of 
the same manuscript opens with the well-known Indian design of a lotus- 
blossom surrounded by leaves, and it is plausible that it may express the 
first element of the name of the great saint, padma, the ‘‘lotus.’’ The 
technique and the style of writing of this manuscript are exactly the 
same as those of the Nichols book. Also M. Bacot’s manuscript’® mani- 
festly comes from the same source. It is, however, not complete, or not 
completely illustrated, only four pages being reproduced. The first page, 
at least, is missing; and the long legend given in translation on pages 18-20 
of his work obviously corresponds to far. more than four Mo-so pages 
with only sixteen short lines. 

The specific Buddhist contents of Mo-so literature are strongly borne 
out by the Buddhist images and emblems with which the manuscripts are 
adorned: M. Bonin has encountered in his manuscript a sketch of the 
Buddhist lion, further the traditional picture of the Bodhisatva Avalokitec- 
Yara, and to his right the design of the conch-shell trumpet, an ancient 
symbol of the Buddhist church, the call of which still summons the lamas 


—— 


5 Beginnings of Writing in Central and Eastern Asia, Pls.i and ii. 
16 Les Mo-so, Pls. xviii and xix. 
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to their prayer-meetings. Finally, what M. Bonin describes as.‘‘the chief 
of the evil genii, whose robe, head-dress, and boots remind us of those still 
worn by the itinerant lamas of Tibet,’’ in my opinion, can be nobody but 
Padmasambhava. In the title-page of de Lacouperie’s manuscript we note, 
besides the lotus above referred to, the symbol of the so-called crivatsa 
(‘‘lucky knot’’), the mystic emblem of the god Vishnu and his adherents, 

The second folio of the Nichols manuscript (Fig. 3) opens with a design 
of waves common to the art of the Hast in general. It fulfills a purely 
ornamental function; likewise the following spiral pattern, which is very 
frequently found in the beginning of Tibetan books. The first symbols are — 
the sun and the moon or month. The striking characteristic of Mo-so writ- 
ing is the naive and refreshing realism manifested by the representations 
of animal pictures. We see many birds on the wing, well-outlined heads of 
mammals, and even complete beasts like a horse, a stag, and a tiger (Fig. 4). 
In de Lacouperie’s manuscript (Pl. iii, Nos. 101 and 102) we note an elk 
and a yak of surprising naturalness; and M. Bacot (p. 79) gives two 
sketches of ravens, which breathe a truly artistic spirit. Of animal heads, 
the goat chewing herbage (ibid., p. 77) and the mule (p. 96) are remarka- 
ble. Others are less good, and could hardly be guessed without commen- 
tary. The ethnologists interested in the decorative art and picture-writing 
of primitive man will find here ample and interesting material for study. 
In the human face we find the front as well as the profile represented in 
the Nichols manuscript (Fig. 3, line 4). As a rule, the human figure is 
strongly abridged, characterized only by a circle to which lines are attached, 
marking arms and feet. In the first line of Figure 3 we observe the outlines — 
of a house, in the interior of which are standing two persons, the second 
being distinguished by a head-dress. This design is many times repeated 
in our text. M. Bonin had already drawn attention to it, interpreting it as 
the expression of the idea of the family, man and wife living in their house. 
M. Bacot (p. 91) adopts another explanation, which is, ‘‘host who receives, 
master of the house.’’? This being the case, the person honored by the head- 
dress would be the guest. Headgear, presumably a helmet, is met also in 
connection with warriors brandishing a weapon (Fig. 3, line 2), a symbol 
which according to Bacot (p. 71) means ‘‘to fight.’? Accordingly, two 
stages are notable in Mo-so writing,—full pictures of natural objects and 
conventionalized shortenings. 

But this is not all; we encounter even abstract symbols of geometric 
character, especially for conveying abstract and verbal notions, and some- 
times even denoting living beings. Thus the horse is represented by 4 
square ++, very much like the Chinese character signifying a ‘‘well.” 
A “‘road’’ is expressed by a multiplication sign plus a dot in the lower 
part (X). If a horizontal line is added above (X), the symbol signifies 
a ‘‘king.’’ It is difficult to discuss the majority of these symbols without — 
having reference to reproductions of them in the text. 
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In the writing of the Lo-lo the pictographic characteristics, if they ever 
existed, have disappeared; and the symbols are composed of decidedly geo- 
metric elements. They are pre-eminently ideographic, while Mo-so has a 
pictographic substratum with a tendency to strive for simplification. There 
is no similarity or coincidence between Lo-lo and Mo-so characters.** 


17 The best means for the study of Lo-lo writing are the books of Father P. Vial, ‘De la langue et 
de V’écriture indigenes au Yun-nan”’ (Paris, 1890), ‘“Les Lolos”’ (Shanghai, 1898), and “ Dictionnaire 
francais-lolo’”’ (Hongkong, 1909). A Lo-lo manuscript of twenty folios has been reproduced in facsimile 
py Professor F. Starr of Chicago (in fifty copies). 
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William Woodville ROCKHILL. 


In memory of Mr. Rockhill, whose useful and noble career was so suddenly 
ind lamentably ended at Honolulu on December 8, 1914, and with whom it 
was my privilege to have been acquainted and to have corresponded for a 
jeriod extending over eighteen years, I take the liberty to add the following 
lata to the bibliography of his works given by M. Cordier on pp. 162—164 
if this volume: 


Le traité de I’émancipation ou Pratimoksha-sitra, traduit du tibétain. (Revue de ’histoire 
des religions, Vol. IX, 1884, pp. 3—26, 167—201). 

The Tibetan “Hundred Thousand Songs” of Milaraspa, a Buddhist Missionary of the 
Eleventh Century. (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1884, pp. V—IXx). 

Notes on some of the Laws, Customs, and Superstitions of Korea. (American Anthropologist, 
1891, pp. 177—187). 

A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist Sanctuary of North China, (A¢lantic Monthly, 
1895, pp. 758—769). [Interesting record of a visit to the Wu-t‘ai shan. | 

China’s Intercourse with Korea from the XVth Century to 1895. London (Luzac & Co.), 
1905 (60 p.). 

Diplomatic Audiences at the Court of China. London (Luzac & Co.), 1905 (54 p.). 


The last of Mr. Rockhill’s literary products is the edition of the Chu fan chi 
i a a elegantly printed at Tokyo with movable copper types in one 
Volume, with English postscript, dated April 1, 1914. On September 8, when 
Iconveyed to him my thanks for the copy which he had kindly addressed to 
me, and expressed my satisfaction at this fine example of Japanese book-making, 
he wrote me: “The book was published by the Kokumin shimbun Press at Tokyo 
I had 250 copies struck off; some of these I had sent to Kelly & Walsh at 
Shanghai, others to Luzac & Co., London. I hope they reached them safely, 
but I have not yet heard. I am much pleased that you like the way the 
book was printed, I rather like it myself.” Mr. Rockhill was a rare type of 
scholar, singularly broad-minded, and equipped with common sense and an 
tinusually wide knowledge of all peoples of the Far East. His Life of the Buddha 
will remain a household book with all of us; and his four great works devoted 
to Tibet, the goal of his lifelong ambition, will continue to serve as an inex- 
haustible mine of valuable information, with their solid fund of geographical 
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and ethnological data, Besides his writings he left two lasting monuments,—a 
remarkable collection of Tibetan objects housed in the U. S. National Museum; 
and the nucleus of a Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese Library, belonging to the 
treasures of the Library of Congress in Washington,—the interests of which 
he always furthered with a liberal spirit. Mr. Rockhill was a man of extreme 
modesty, and seldom talked about himself and his achievements. Le received 
no honors from this country, but indeed he craved none; and it is decidedly 
to his credit that he was never chosen by a university for an honorary degree. 
It is painful to think that at the end of his life his diplomatic services were 
valued more highly by China than by his own Government. 
B. LAUFER. 
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